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T feems to be the 
fate of man to feek 
all his confolations 
in futurity. ‘The 
time prefent is fel- 
dom able to fill de- 
7 fire or imagination 
with immediate enjoyment, and we 
are forced to fupply its deficiences 
by recollection or anticipation. 

Every one has fo often deteéted 
the fallacioufnefs of hope, and the 
inconvenierce of teaching himielf 
to expeét what a thoufand accidents 
may preclude, that, when time has 
abated the confidence with which 
youth rufhes out to take poffeffion 
of the world, we endeavour, or 
with, to find entertainment in the 
review of life, and to repofe upon 
real faéts, and certain experience. 
This is perhaps one reafon among 
many, why age delights in narra- 
tives. 

But fo full is the world of cala- 
mity, that every fource of pleafure 
is polluted, and every-retirement of 
tranquillity difturbed.. When time 
has fupplied us with events fuflici- 
ent to employ our thovghts, it has 
mingled them with fo many difaf- 
ters, that we fhrink from their re- 
membrance, dread cheir intrufion 
upon our minds, and fly from them 
to company and diverfions. 

No man paft the middle point of 
life can fit dawn to feait upon the 
pleafures of youth without finding 
the banquet imbittered by the cup 
of forrow. Many days of harmleis 





frolick, or nights of honeft feitivity 
will perhaps recur ; he may revive 
lucky accidents, and pleafing extra-_ 
vagancies ; or, if he has been en- 





gaged in fcenes of aétion, and ac- 
quainted with affairs of difficulty 
and viciflitudes of fortune, may en- 
joy the nobler pleafure of looking 
back upon diftrefs firmly fupported, 
danger refolutely encountered, and 
oppolition artfully defeated. CEneas 
properly comforts his companions, 
when “after the horrors of a ftorm 
they have landed on an unknown 
and defolate country, with the hope 
that their miferies will be at foma 
diftant time, recounted with delighr. 
There are few higher gratifications 
thah that of reflection on furmount- 
ed evils, when they were not in- 
curred nor protracted by our fault, 
and neither reproached us with 
cowardice, nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almoft always 
abated by the reflection, that they, 
with whom we fthould be mott 
pleafed to fhare it, are now in 
the grave. A few years make fuch 
havock in human generations, that 
we foon {¢e ourtelves deprived of 
thefe with whom we entered the 
world, and whom the participation 
of pleaiures or fatigues endeared to 
our remembrance. The man of 
enterprife, recounts his adventures 
and expedients, but is forced at the 
clofe of the relation to pay a fighto 
the names of thofe that contributed 
to his fuccefs ; he that pafles his life 
amohg the gayer part of mankind, 
has acickely hit remembrance ttored 
with remarks and repartees of wits, 
whole fprightlinefs and merriment 
are now loft im perpetual filence ; 
the trader whofe indufiry has fup- 
plied the want of inheritance, when 
he fits down to enjoy his fortune, 
repines in jolitary plenty at the ab- 
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fence of companions with whom he 
had plannéd out amufements for his 
latter years; and the {cholar whofe 
merit, after a long feries of efforts 
raifes him from obfcurity, looks 
round fn vain from his exaltation 
for his old friends or enemies, whofe 
applaufe or mortification would 
heighten his triumph. 

Among Martial’s requifites 
to happinefs is, Res non. parta 
bore fed relifa, an eftate not gain- 


ed by induitry, but left by inhe- jud 


ritance. It is neceffary to the com- 


pletion of every good, that it be d 


timely obtained, for whatever 
comes at the clofe of life, will come 
too late to give much delight. Yet 
all human happinefs, has its imper- 
feftions. Of what we do not gain 
ourfelves we have only a taint 
and imperfe&t fruition, becaufe we 
Cannot compare the difference be- 
tween want and poffeffion, or at leait 
can derive from it no conviction of 
our own abilities, nor any increafe 
of felf efteem ; what we acquire by 
bravery or fcience, by mental or 
corporeal diligence, comes at laft 
when we cannot communicate, and 
therefore cannot enjoy it. ; 
Thus every period of life is 
obliged to borraw its happinefs 
from.the time to come. In youth 
we have nothing palit to entertain 
us, and in age, we derive little 
from retrofpect but hopelefs forrow. 
et the future likewife has its li- 
mits, which the imagination dreads 
to approach, but which we know to 
be not far diftant. The lofs of our 
friends and companions, imprefles 
hourly upon us the neceflity of our 
Own departure: We know that the 
ichemes of man are quickly atanend, 
that we muft feon Ke down in the 
grave with the forgotten multitudes 
of former ages, and yield our place 
to others, who, like us, fhail be dri- 
ven awhile by hope or fear about the 
furface of the earth, and then like 
ws be lofi in the fhades of death. 
Beyond this termination of our 
corporeal exiltence, we are therefore 
obliged to extend our hopes, and 
almof every man indulges his ima- 
gination with fomething, which 1s 
not to happen till he has changed 


his manner of exiftence: Some 
amufe themfelves with entails and 
fettlements, provide for the en- 
creafe and perpetuation of families 
and honours, or contrive to obviate 
the diffipation of the fortunes, which 
it has been their bufinefs to accu- 
mulate: Others more refined or ex- 
alted congratulate their own hearts 
upon the future extent of their re- 
putation, the reverénce of diftant 
nations, and the gratitude of unpre- 
judiced pofterity. 
They whofe fouls are fo chained 
own to coffers and tenements, that 
they cannot conceive a ilate in 
which they fhall look upon them 
with lefs folicitude, are feldom at- 
tentive to remonftrance, or flexible 
to arguments ; but the votaries of 
fame are capable of refleétion, and, 
therefore, may be firly called to 
reconfider the probability of therr 
expectations. 
hether to be remembered in re- 

mote times be worthy of a wife 
man’s with, has not yet been fatis- 
fagtorily decided, and indeed, to be 
long remembered, can happen to fo 
{mall a number, that the bulk of 
mankind has very little intereft in 
the queftion. There is never room 
in the world for more thana certain 

uantity, or meafure of renown. 
The necefiary bufinefs of life, the 
immediate pleafures or pains of eve- 
ry-condition, leave us not leifure be- 
yond a fixed ey ey for contem- 
plations which do not forcibly in- 
fluence our prefent welfare hen 
this vacuity is filled no charatters 
can be admitted into the circula- 
tion of fame, but by occupying the 
place of fome that mutt thruft 
inte oblivion. Theeye of the mind, 
like that of the body, can only ex- 
tend its view to new objects, by 
lofing fight of thofe which are now 
before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor 
which blazes a while and difappears 
for ever; and if we except a few 
tranfcendent and invincible names, 
which no revolutions of opinion or 
length of time is able to iupprefs ; 
all thofe that engage our thoughts, 
or diverfify our converfation, are 
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Extra& from the North Briton. 


every moment hafling to obfcurity, 
as new favourites are adopted by 
fafhion. 

lt is not therefore from this world 
that any ray of comfort can proceed, 
to cheer the gloom of the laf hour. 
But futurity has itill irs profpeéts ; 
there is yet happinefs in referve, 
which, if we transfer our attention 
toic, will fopport us in the pains of 
difeafe, and the languor of decay. 
This happinefs we may expect with 
confidence, becaufe it isout of the 
power of chance, and may be at- 
tained by ail that fincerely defire 
and earneitly purfue it. On this 
therefore every mind ought finally 
to reft. Hope is the chief bleffing 
of man, and that hope only is rati- 
onal, of which we are certain that 
it cannot deceive us. 


Extra? from the Nort Barron, 
Number 184. 


jr muft be very agreeable to all 

perfons, who have at heart the 
interefts of mankind in general, to 
obierve the late rapid progrefs of 
Liberty not in Europe alone but in 
Afia alfo. Tyranny feems every 
where to be hunted down, and men, 
at length, begin to be confcious of 
their natuyal equality. In Afiathe 
Georgians have made the Turks 
fenfible of the invincible power of 
that courage which freedom infpires. 
The Turkifh empire, founded in 
force, and fupported by the fword, 
can no longer avail itfelf of its em- 
battled Millions againft a people 
juftly weary of fo fevere adominion, 
and alpiring at the happy condition 
of freemen. In Portugal, where 
the enflaving doftrines of the church 
of Rome have been for many centu- 
ries fo emimeptly tyrannical, the 
fons of civil and religious liberty 
oo to glory in truths which pre- 
dict a fpeedy end to thofe fuperiti- 
tious tenets that bind that unhapp 
kingdom in the moi abject Sibel. 
fion to the Roman fee. 

In France,. the Parliaments con- 
tend for the freedom of their coun- 
try, and oppofe the extenfions of the 
royal prerogative, with a vigour 
more like Britons than Frenchmen. 


67 
They approach the throne, brea” 
thing the nobleft fentiments of pa- 
triotifm, bravely declaring, in the 
ears of an abfolute prince, the rights 
of mapkind; and with decency, 
yet with an unfhaken courage, pro- 
teft a perpetpal oppofition to coun- 
fels, which have tor their ultimate 
aim the total juppreflien of freedom. 
And notwithftanding this, his moft 
Chrifan majeity, tho’ always ac- 
cuftomed to flattery, finds it moft 
prudent to diffemble his refentment 
at an exertion of liberty, which all 
the power of the crown is roo weak 
to reftrain. The French patriots 
too, ttimulated by a fpirit which 
would have done honour to Greece 
and Italy, in their freeft periods, re- 
fift equally the oppreflions cf the 
church and of the tate. They will 
not permit the clergy to lord it over 
the coniciences of the fubjedt, and 
diftrefs the infirm with terrors which 
they have no authority to inflict ; 
thus ftedfafily maintaining the dig- 
nity of the laws in the face of acor- 
rupt church, and in the prefence of 
an arbitrary fovereign. 

The French are our natural rivals 
in trade, dominion, and impor- 
tance, but we are, neverthelefs, too 
generous a people not to rejoice at 
every change in their tempers, and 
every lucky incident amongit them 
which promifes a benefit to man- 
kindin general. With pleafure we 
fee their Sovereign reduced to the 
neceflity of {uffering the renewal of 
applications, whofe fuccefs mutt be 
highly agreeable to all that ferioofly 
with the profperity of the human 
race. It may indeed appear to little 
minds more promotive of our in- 
terefis, that France fhould continue 
a flave to fuperitition (tora religion 
I cannot call it) which damps po- 
pulation by its monaftic principles, 
and reftrains indutiry by the . oy 
lity of its pretended faints days. 
But the better inftructed part of the 
world foar faperior to fuch fordid, 
ielfifh imaginations. Mankind, ia 
their eyes, forms but one great fa- 
mily, the Offspring of one benevo- 
lent parent; the general happineis 
of which, mutt, neceffarily, en- 
creafe, in fome proportion, thar of 
every indiyidual of which this fa- 
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mily is compofed. Frenchmen are 
our brethren, tho’ their interefts in 
fome cafes clafh with ours. Where 
that is the cafe, letas oppofe them, 
but yet let us do it without degra- 
ding our national charaéter. In otrer 
refpects, we fhould regard them as 
united with us by the fame ties of 
humanity. A too partial love of 
curfelves will nevor, I hope, incite 
us to rejoice with the Vicious at the 
‘misfortunes of our rivals, or engage 
usto refrain from even joining with 
our enemies in every laudable pur- 
duit. Thofe advantages are, in every 
cafe, too dearly bought, which are 
purchafed at the expence of virtue ; 
for virtue conftantly admonithes us 
to purfue our own interelts, in fub- 
ordination to the good of mankind 
in general. Its this principle 
which in private life diftingvithes 
the good man from the abandoned, 
the ufurer, and the robber; and 
the fame Ante-Machiavelian prin- 
ciple ought to prevail between all 
fenfible tree itates. 

The caufe of mankind, is the 
caufe of God. A fteady attention 
to that important truth, has raifed 
‘ws to that height of power which 
we are now arrived at, and will not 
fail, while we {quare our condu& by 
fach laudable niotives, to preferve 
us in that fuperierity which we have 
acquired over all the ftates in Eu 
rope. This fuperiority has too many 
teltimonies to admit of a contradic- 
tion ; we command every wherein 
the wide-expanded ocean: All the 
maritime powers regard our flag 
with the higheit veneration. The 
acc of Africa crowd to do us 

onour, when we appear on their 
coaits. The moft diitant nations in 
the Eaft-Indies, feel, and tremble 
at, our power. In the Caribbean 
fea, and evenin the guiph of Mexi- 
co, we prefcribe limits, grant if- 
lands, and parcel out the globe 
at ourpleafure. In South America, 
we deiend our allies the Portugueze, 
in the poffetlion of the Brazils, and 
we referve the whole of North Ame- 
rica, or fo much of it’as is fuppofed 
to be moit ufetul to us, for our own 
fubjecis. In aword, who contra- 
dicts our pieafure ?. 

But who has configned to us the 





government of this “yroey Of whom 
do we hold it? And for what pur- 
pofe is the great table of nature 
ipread out, with its choiceft viands, 
at our difpofal ? Nor that we fhould 
tyrannize, but that we fhould rule 
with that kind affeétion to all, 
which animates the real author, and 
true proprietor, of the vifible and 
invifible worlds. A {fail cannot be 
fpread without our leave upon the 
ocean; but fhould we, therefore, 
monopolize all the commerce of the 
world ? “certainly, no. We poffefs 
the cleareft ideas-of liberty ; we 
cannot, therefore, wifh to enflave 
other nations, or defire to fee them 
enflaved.. [ris to be confiftent with 
our character, to defire to fee the 
French: poffeffed of the fame civil 
and religious liberty with ourfelves; 
and to rejoice to know that other 
nations had thrown off that fervi- 
tude which has heen too heavy for 
their forefathers. 


A Letter from a Peruvian Prince/s to 
ber Lover. 
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T* is here, my dear Aza, that I 

jal! fee thee again : my felicity 
increafes every day by its particular 
circumftances. The iaterview af- 
figned me by Deterville is juit over, 
and whatever pleafure I promifed 
myfelf in furmounting the difficul- 
ties of a long journey, of pre- 
venting thee, of meeting thy 
footiteps, | facrifice it without re- 
gret to the happinefs of feeing thee 
fooner. 

Deterville has proved to me with 
fuch ftrong evidence, that thou 
mayft be here in lefs than time I can 
travel into Spain, that tho’ he ge- 
neroufly left to me the choice, I did 
not hefitate to wait for thee here ; 
time being too precious, tuo be 
waited without neceflity. 

Perhaps 1 thould have examined 
this advantage with more care, if, 
before I had chofen, I had not gained 
fuch lights with refpeét to my joure 
ney as determined me in fecret 
what party to take, and that fecret 
I can truft only to thee. 

Tremember 
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I remember that, in the long route 
which brought me to Paris, Deter- 


ville gave pieces.of filver, and 
fometimes of gold, at all] the places 
where we flopp’d. I defired to know 
if this was required of him, or if he 
did it of mere generofity: and was 
informed, that, in France, travel- 
lers pay not only for their food, but 
even for their repofe. Alas! I 
have not the Jeaft portion of that 
which would be neceffary to fatisfy 
the cravings of this greedy people : 
al! muft come from Deterville. Thou 
knoweft what I owe him, and how 
fhameful would it be to contract 
frefh obligations ! I fhould accept 
this favour with a repugnance which 
nothing but abfolute neceffity could 
vanquifh. Can I voluntarily make 
myfelf a greater debtor to him who 
has already done and fuffered {fo 
much for me? I could not refolve 
on it, my dear Aza, and this rea- 
fon alone would have determined 
meto remain here. The pleafure 
of feeing thee fooner only confirmed 
my former refolution. 

Deterville has writ in my prefence 
to the Spanifh minifter: he prefies 
him to let thee come, and points 
out to him the means of getting 
thee conducted hither, with a gene- 
rofity that warms at once my grati- 
tude and admiration. 

How pleafant were the moments 
that paffed while Deterville was 
writing! how delightful to plan 
out the difpofitions a thy journey, 
to fettle the preparations for my hap- 
pinefs, of which | can no longer 
doubt ! 

If at firft it coft me dear to re- 
nounce the defign of preventing thy 
journey, I contefs, my dear Aza, [ 
have found in fo doing the fource 
of athoufand pleafures, which I had 
not before perceived. 

Many circumftances, which at firft 
agpeater not confiderable enough 
either to haften orretard my journey, 
become to me interefting and agree- 
able. 1 followed blindly the bias of 
my heart ; and forgot that I was 
coming in fearch of thee among 
thofe cruel Spaniards, the very idea 
of whom ftrikes me with horror. 
The certainty of not feeing them 
any more gives me infinite fatisfac- 
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tion. Tho’ the voice of love at 
fir fuppreffed that of friendfhip, 
I now tafte without remorfe the 
fweetnefs of uniting them. Deter- 
ville has affured me, that it will be 
impofhble for us ever to vifit the 
city of the fun: and, after our 
own country, can there be a more 
agreeable place of refidence than 
this of France ? It will pleafe thee, 
my dear Aza, tho’ fincerity is ba- 
nifhed from it. Here are fo many 
agreeable things, that they make 
one forget the dangers of the {o- 
cictye 

After what I have faid to thee of 
gold, it is unneceflary to caution 
thee to take fome of it with thee: 
thou wilt have no other merit. A 
fmall part of thy treafures would 
amaze and confound the pride of 
the magnificent indigents of this 
kingdom: thy virtues and thy 
fentiments will be cherifh’d by me 
Oniy. 

Deterville kas promifed to tranf- 
mit to thee my knots, and my let- 
ters, and affured me that thou wilt 
find interpreters to explain the lat- 
ter. They are come todemand my 
packet, and I muft have done. Fare- 
well, dear hope of my life; I will 
continue to write to thee, and, if 
I cannot fend my letters, will keep 
them for thee. 

How fhould I fupport the length 
of thy journey, if I were to deprive 
myfelf of the only means I have of 
converfing with my joy, my tranf. 
ports, my felicity ? 


The Life of Witt1aM of Wyxe- 
HAM, Bifoop of Winchefter. 


[ Continued from Page 53.] 


[N 1374, a truce being concluded 

between France and England, 
and all hoftilities between the two 
nations ceafing, the duke of Lanca- 
fter returned, and refided in the 
court of England. The prince of 
Wales had been obliged to return 
home a confiderable time before, 
on account of his declining flate of 
health, and his cafe began now -to 
be cunfidered as defperate. King 
Edward was alfo fo much impaired, 
both in body and mind, as to be in- 
capable 


70 
capable of difcharging the duties of 
goverament. This iliuftrious prince, 
who had now outlived that {pirit 
and magnanimity, by which he had 
formerly beeh fo eminently diftin- 
guifhed, was now become a dupe to 
that infamous woman Alice Perrers. 
As both the king and the prince of 
Wales were, therefore, unable to 
manage the public affairs, the care 
of them naturally devolved upon 
the duke of Lancafter. However, 
he feems to have thought himfelf 
not fulficiently fecure of maintain- 
ing his afcendancy in the govern- 
ment, without theafliftance of Alice 
Perrers, whole influence over the 
old king was very great, and with 
whora therefore the duke connected 
himfelf. But by taking this woman 
into his party, and making ufe of 
her power, he did in effeé& get the 
management of affairs pie oe into 
his cwn hands. It wasindeed ftrongly 
fufpecied by the whole nation, whe- 
ther julily ornot, that the duke of 
Lancafter carried his views farther, 
and as there was no probability that 
the Black Prince could live long, 
had a defgn to fupplant his young 
nephew Richard, and on the demile 
of his father, to feize the crown 
himfelf. And it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that itis not eafy to con- 
ceive why the duke of Lancafter 
fhovid act in concert with fuch a 
woman as Alice Persers, who was 
adifhonour both to his father and 
the nation, if he had not had fome- 
thing in view, which he could not 
honourably avow. Re this, however, 
as it may, the duke of Lancafler 
aflumed a very large degree of power 
which he fometimes exercifed in an 
arbitrary and oppreflive manner. 
And the prince of Wales, who had 
entertained the fame fufpicions of 
his brother, that the greater part of 
the nation had dene, and was there- 
fore alarmed with apprehenfions,for 
his fon, was refolved to nfe his ut- 
moft endeavours to obfiruét the duke 
of Lancaffer’s defigns, and to break 
the party which he had formed at 
court, & getthofe who belenged to 
itremoved from thence. The prince 
of Wales had a great number of 
‘friends in the salamat & among 


thole who flrongly fupported his in- 


The Life of William of Wykeham. 


reft, was our prelate Wykeham. 
And int 375 the prince’s friends fo 
far prevailed, that the parliament, 
after having granted thofe fupplies 
to the government, which they 
thought proper, petitioned the king 
to augment his council to ten or 
twelve of the chief prelates and no- 
bility; and that nothing of moment 
fhould be tranfaéted without the 
advice and concurrence of four at 
leaft of that number. To this re- 
queft, onder fome reftri€tions, the 
king afiented ; nine lords and pre- 
lates were accordingly appointed ; 
and among this number was the 
bifhop ot Winchefter, The parlia- 
ment alfo impeached feveral mdivi- 
duals for having raifed money ille- 

ally, and committing extortion in 
the execution of their offices. 
Among thefe was the lord Latimer, 
then Lord-Chamberlain, who had 
the greateft fhare of the confidence 
and friendfhip of the duke of Lan- 
cafter; and that nobleman was 
convicted of clandeftine traffic, and 
other initances of oppreffion and 
corruption ; for which he was con- 
fined in the marfhalfea, until be 
fhould pay a fine of twenty thou- 
fand marks, and was rendered inca- 
pable of holding any office under 
the king. Alice Perrers was allo 
banifhed from court, and an ordi- 
nance made with particular relation 
to her, That no woman, efpecially 
Alice Perrers, thould folicit or pro- 
fecute any bufinefs perfonally in the 
king’s courts of jndicature, And 
itis affirmed by fome hiitorians, 
that the duke of Lancaiter himfelf 
was with thereft removed from about 
the king’s perfon, at this time, in 
confequence of thefe remonttrances 
of the parliament; and indeed they 
were tufhiciently underftcod to be 
levelled at him, the perfons profe- 
cuted being his chief friends and 
dependents, though it was not 
thought proper to mention him ex- 
prefsly. The chief manager, and 
molt leading member of the houfe 
of commons, againft the duke of 
Lancafter’s friends, was Sir Peter 
dela Mare; who diftinguifhed him- 
felt greatly in the affair by his zeal, 
eloguence, and abilities: he was 
a koight of Herefordfhire, and 
fteward 
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fté¢ward to the earl ‘of March, who 
favoured the fame caufe. The pro- 
ceedings of this parliament, and the 
feverity which it exercifed againit 
the duke of Lancafter’s party, were 
fo agreeable to the general fenfe of 
the nation, that this parliament was 
afterwards diftinguifhed by the 
name of the Good Parliament. Be- 
fore this feffion of parliament was 
ended, that celebrated hero, Ed- 


ward, prince of Wales, died, great- m 


ly and univerfally lamented by the 
nation. This prince had always 
had a great regard for the bifhop of 


Winchefter, who was zealoufly at- 


tached to his fervice; and he gave 
him the laft evidence of his eftecem, 
by appointing him one of the exe- 
cutors of his will. Notwithftand- 
ing the prince of Wales did not 
live to the conclufion of this 
parliament, his friends did, however 
fecure for him that point which he 
principally aimed at: for upon his 
death, the commons immediately 
petitioned the king, that Richard 
of Bourdeaux, his fon, might be 
brought into parliament, that he 
might be acknowledged as the heir- 
apparent of the kingdom ; and they 
further petitioned, together with 
the lords, that he might be declared 
princeof Wales: with both which 
requefts the king readily complied. 

. ‘Wykéham had formerly enjoyed 
a confiderable fare of the duke of 
Lancafter’s friendfhip,. And he 
had fo much confidence in him, that 
before he fet out on his expeditions 
to France in the years 1369 and 
1373, the duke having obtained of 
the king a grant to certain truftees 
named by him, of the cuftody and 
adminiftration of the revenues of 
his caftles and eftates, for one year 
after his own deceafe, in order to 
the payment of his debts, and for 
fuch other ufes as he fhould direé&, 
appointed the bifhop of Winchefter 
one of his truftees for both thofe 
grants. And in the beginning of 
the year 1375, he likewife contti- 
tuted him his attorney, together 
with the earl of Arundel, to appear 
and act for him in any of the courts 
of England, during his abfence at 
the congrefs of Bruges. But not- 
withitanding the efteem and friend- 
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fhip which the duke of Lancafter 
appears fora confiderable time to 
have entertained for Wykeham, his 
{entiments towards him were en- 
tirely changed, upon the bifhop’s 
taking part with thofe who were at- 
tached to the prince of Wales, and 
who oppofed his friends and de- 
pendents. From that time, inflead 
of being Wykeham’s friend, he be- 
came his open and avowed cue- 


y: 

‘The parliament which had exert- 
ed itfelf fo much againit the friends 
and adherents of the duke of Lan- 
cafter, was difmiffed foon after the 
death of the prince of Wales. And 
the duke of Lancaiter now re-aflu- 
ming the reins of government, ail 
the vigorous proceedings and de- 
crees of the parliament, againft 
thofe delinquents who had been at- 
tached to his interefls, came to no- 
thing. Lord Latimer, Alice Per- 
rers, and the reft of that party, re- 
turned again to court. King Ed- 
ward lay at Eltham, opprefled with 
age and ficknefs, and grief for the 
lof$ of his beloved fon. They found 
means, therefore, not only to regain 
their former afcendancty; but allo 
to revenge themfelves upon their 
former oppofers. The council of 
twelve, who had been appointed for 
the management of public affairs, 
they procured to be difcharged ; 
and the duke of Lancafter was de- 
clared regent of the kingdom. Sir Pe- 
ter de la Mare, who had diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf fo much in the late parli- 
ament, was, by the duke’s order, 
very unjuftly committed prifoner to 
Nottingham-caftle; a it was 
foon after the turn of our prelate, 
Wykeham, to feel the weight of the 
duke’s refentment. He according- 
ly proe ured articles of accufation to 
be brought againft the bifhop, for 
divers crimes committed by him 
during his adminiitration of affairs. 
[To be continued. } 


Lauretta: A Moral Tale. 
[Continued from page 58.) 
BA2, at Lauretta’s return, had 

no more doubt of Luwry’s bene- 
factions. ** Ah, the good young 
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** man! Ah, excellent heart !’’ cri- 
ed he every inftant. ‘* However, 
** daughter, let us not negle& what 
** the hail has left us. TheJefs 
** there is of it, the more care we 
** muft take of what is !eft.” 
Lauretta was fo touched with the 
Count’s goodnefs, fo affli€ted at be- 
ing the caufe of his unhappinefs, 
that fhe wept all the night. ‘* Ah, 
** if it were not for my father’ faid 
“* fhe, what pleafure fhouldI have 
** had in foilowing him!” The 
next day fhe did not put on her ho- 
liday-clothes ; but notwithftanding 
the extreme fimplicity of her dre{s, 
fhe forgot not to mingle in ita little 
coguetry natural to her age. I fhall 
“* fee him no more: what does it 


** fignify whether Iam more or lefs’ 


** handiome in his eyes ? For one 
** moment it is not worth the trou- 
** ble.” On faying thefe words, 
fhe adjufted her cap and her tucker. 
She bethought her of carrying him 
fome fruit in her breakfait-bafket. 
** He will not defpife them,” {aid 
“* fhe: ** I will tell him that I have 
** gathered them.” And while fhe 
ranged the fruit on a bed of vine- 
leaves, fhe bedewed them with her 
tears. Her father was already fet 
out ; and with the grey light of the 
dawn was already mingled that 
gone tint of gold and purple diffu- 
ed by Aurora, when the poor girl, 
with a diftraéted heart, arrived 
alone at the end of the village. The 
inftant after, fhe faw the Count’s 
poft-coach appear, and at that fight 
fhe was troubled. ‘The moment 
that he faw her, Luzy leaped out 
of his carriage; and coming towards 
her with an air of forrow, ** Iam 
*< penetrated, beautiful Lauretta,” 
faid he to her, ‘* with the favour 
** which you do me’ I have at leaft 
‘* the confolation to fee you fenfible 
‘« of my pain, and I can believe 
‘‘ that you are forry at having 
‘© made meunhappy.” ‘“ I am dil- 
‘* treffed at it,” replied Lauretta, 
“* and. would give all the wealth 
** you have beitowed on us, never 
“< to have feen you.” — «* And 
‘* | Lauretta, | would give all [have 
“+ never to quit you as long as_ 
* live.’—** Alas, I fhould think it 
‘“* depeaded only on yourfelf: my 





, 


‘* father would refufe you nothing; 
“* he loves you, he reveres you.”’— 
Fathers are cruel; they would 
‘* have us marry; and I cannot 
“* marry you: let us think no more 
‘* of it; we are going to leave each 
‘* other, to bid an eternal adieu ; 
‘* we who never, if you had been 
‘* inclined to it, would haveceafed 
** to live for one another, to love 
*¢ each other, to enjoy together all 
*‘ the gifts which fortune has be- 
“* ftowed on me, and all thole which 
** love has conferred on you. Ah! 
*“* you have no conception of the 
«« pleafures which awaited us. If 
‘* you had any idea of them! If 
‘© you knew what you renounce!” 
—‘* Why, without knowing them 
‘I feel them. Be affured, that 
** ever fince I have feen you, every 
** thing that is not you, is nothing 
“to me. At firft my mind was 
‘© dazzled with the fine things which 
* you had promifed me ; but fince 
‘¢ all that is vanifhéd: I have 
‘© thought of it no longer, I have 
‘ thought only of you. Ah! if 
‘ my father would agree to it!”— 
‘ What occafion for his agreeing 
** to it! Do you wait for his con- 
‘‘ fent tolove me! Does nox our 
‘© happinefs depend on ourfelves? 
*¢ Love, fidelity, Lauretta, thefe 
‘© are your titles, and my fecuri- 
‘‘ ties. Are there any more facred, 
‘¢ more inviolable ? Ah! believe 
‘* me, when the heart is beltowed, 
‘¢ every thing is over, and the hand 
‘‘ has only to follow it. Give me 
‘¢ then that hand, that I may kifs 
‘* it a thoufand times, that | may 
‘ bedew it with my _ tears,” 
‘« There it is,” faid fhe, weeping. 
‘¢ It is mine,’’ cried he, ‘* this 
‘*‘ dear hand is mine, I hold it of 
‘* love, to take it from me, they 
‘* muft take my life. Yes, Laurete 
‘© ta,'Lfhalldie at your feet, if we 
‘* mutt part.” -Lauretta really be- 
lieved that he would literally die on 
lofing her. ‘* Alas!’ faid the, 
‘¢ and fhall I be the cauie?”—— 
‘¢ Yes, cruel girl, you will be the 
‘< caufe. You defire my death, you 
* do.’—** Oh! heaven, no; 


I ‘* would lay down my life for you.” 


“* Prove it then,” faid he, doing 
her at the fame time a kind of vio- 
lence, 
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lence, *‘ and follow me if you love 
“ me.” ** No*” faid fhe, Lcan- 
** nots I cannot without the con- 
“¢ fent of my father.””———‘** Very 
** well, leave, leave me then to my 
“* defpair.” At thefe words Lau- 
retta, pale and trembling, her heart 
pierced with forrow and fear, dared 
neither to hold Luzy’s hand, nor 
letit go. Her eyes, full of tears, 
followed with terror the diftraéted 
looks of the Count. ‘“* Deign,” 
faid fhe to him, in order to appeafe 
him, “* deign to pity me, and to 
** fee me without anger. I hoped 
** this teftimony of my gratitude 
“* would have been agreeable to 
“* you; but I dare no longer offer it 
*© you.’? ** Whatis it?” faidhe: 
‘¢ Fruit, and for me ! Ah, you lit- 
‘ tle tyrant, you infult me. Give 
“me poifon.” And _ throwing 
down the bafket, he retired ina 
rage. 

auretta took that emotion for 
hatred, and her heart, already too 
much foftened, could not fupport 
this laft attack. Scarce had fhe 
ftrength to get away a few paces, and 
faint at the foot of tree. Luzy, who 
followed her with his eyes, runs up 
and finds her bathed with tears, my 
pale, 
and almoft lifelefs. Heis diitreffed; 
he thinks at firit only of recalling 
her to life ; but foon as he fees her 
{pirits return, he avails himéelf of 
her weaknefs, and before fhe is well 
recovered of her fwooning, fhe is al- 
ready at agreat diftance from the 
village, in the Count’s coach, and 
in the arms of her ravifher. ‘‘ Where 
** am I?” faid fhe on opening her 
hereyes: ‘** Ah, my Lord Count, 
** isit you! Are you carrying me 
** back to the village!” Deareft 
** half of my foul,” {aid he to her, 
preffing her againit his bofom, ” I 
** have lived to fee the moment 
** when our adieus almoft coft us 
** both our lives. Let us put no 
* more to that trial two hearts too 
** weak to fuitain it.” 
** | refign myfelf to thee, my dear 
Lauretta, on thy lips I iwear to 
live for thee alone.” I ak no 
** better lot,” faid the to him, 
** than to live alfo for you alone. 
But my father! Shall ! leave my 


vv 


«< 


‘* father? Has not he a right to 
*€ difpofe of me ?”’ ** "Thy ta- 
*¢ ther, my Lauretta, fhall be load- 
** ed with riches; he thall partake 
** the happinefs of his daughter : 
** we will be both his children. 
" peres on my tendernefs to eafe 
** and confole him, Come, let me 
** catch thofe tears, let me drop my 
** own into thy bofom: they are 
** the tears of joy, the tears of plea- 
*< fure.” The dangerous Luzy 
mingled with his language all the 
charms of feduction, and Lauretta 
was not infenfible: while her fa- 
ther, uneafy, affli¢ted, feeking his 
daughter, calling on her with ioud 
cries, afked after her thro’ the whole 
village; and not feeing her again in 
the evening, and retiring diftreffed, 
in defpair at having loit her, that 
image prefents itfelf to his mind, 
whoiely occupies it, and troubles 
it without ceafing. It was necefla~ 
ry to beguile his grief. 

Luzy ran with his horfes, the 
blinds of his carriage were let down, 
his people were fure and faithful, 
and Lavretta left behind her no 
trace of her flight. It was even ei- 
fential to Luzy. to conceal his hav- 
ing carried her off. He detached 
one of his domefticks, who froma 
village quite out of the road, con- 
trived to tranfmit tothe minifter of 
Coulange this billet, in which Luzy 
had difguifed his hand-writing. 
“* Teil Lauretta’s father to be eafy, 
*< that fhe is well, and that the la- 
** dy, who has taken her with her, 
** will have the fame care of her as 
** of her own child. In a fhore 
‘* time he fhall know what is be- 
** come of her.” 

(To be continued. | 
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[UJ PON finifhing my laf letter 
| retired to reft, reflecting 
upon the wonders of the glafs of 
Lao, withing to be pofiefied of one 
here, and retolved in iuch a cale 
to oblige every lady with a fight of 
it for nothing. What tortune, de- 
nied me waking, fancy fapplied 
in a dream ; the glafs, 1 know not 
how, was putihto my poficilion, and 
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k. could perceive feveral ladies ap- had fo often given her pleafure, 
proaching, fome voluntarily, others fhe no longer beholds the cherried 
driven forward againit their wills lip, the polifhed forehead, and 
by afetof difcontented genii, whom {peaking Hoth, but an hateful phyz, 
by intuition I knew were their huf- quilted mto a thoufand feams by 
bands. the hand of deformity ; grief, re- 

The apartment in which I was to féntment, and rage fill her bofom 
fhow away was filled with feveral byturns ; the blames the fates and 

ming tables, as ii jult forfaken ; the ftars, but moft of all the unhappy 
the candles were buritto the focket, glafs feels her refentment. So it 
and the hour was five o’clock in the was with the lady in queftion; fhe 
morning. Placed atone end of the had never feen her own mind before, 
room, which was of prodigious and was now fhocked at its defor- 
length, 1 could more eafily daltin- mity. One fingle look was fuffici- 
guilh every female figure as the ent to fatisfy her curiofity ; 1 held 
marched up from the door; but upthe glafs to her face, and fhe fhut 

uefs my furprize, when I could her eyes ; no entreaties could pre- 
¢arce perceive one blooming or vail upon her to gaze once more? 
agreeable face among the number. fhe was even going to {natch it from 
This, however, Lattributed tothe ,ny hands, and break it in a thov- 
early hour, and kindly confidered fand pieces. [ found it was time 
that the face of a Jady juft rifen from therefore to difmifs her as incorrigi- 
bed ought always to find a compaf- ble, and fhew away to the next that 
fionate advocate. offered. 

The firft perfon who came wpin This was an unmarried lady, who 
order to view her intellectual face continued in a ftate of virginity till 
was acommoncr’s wife, who, asI thirty fix, and then admitted a lover 
afterwards found, being bred du- when fhe defpaired of an hufband. 
ring ber virginity ina . ay broker’s No woman was louder at a revel 
fhop, now attempted to make up than fhe, perfeétly free-hearted, and 
the defetts of breeding and fenti- almoft in every refpeét a man; fhe 
ment by the magnificence of her underftood ridicule to perfeétion, 
dreis, and the expeniivenefs of her and was once known even to fally 
amufements. Mr. Showman, cried out in order to beat the watch. 
fhe, approaching, I am told you Jas ‘* Here, you my dear with the out- 
fomething to thew, in that there fort landith face, (faid the addreffing me) 
of magic lanthorn, by which tolks let me take a fingle peep. Not that 
can fee themielves on the infide ; I [ care three dams whac figure I may 
proteft, as my lord Betle fays,lam cutin the glafs of fuch an old fa- 
fure it will be vaftly pretty, for I fhioned creature ; if I am allowed 
have never feen any thing like it the beauties of the face by people 
before. But how; are we to ftrip of fathion, | know the world will 
off our cloaths and be turned infide be complaifant enough to tofs me 
out? if fo, as lord Betle fays, Lab- the beauties of the mind into the 
foiutely declare off ; for 1 would bargain.” JI held my glafs before 
not firip for the world before a her as the defired, and muft confefs, 
man’s face, and {ol ze//s his lordthip wag fhocked with the refleélion, 
almoit every might of his life.” I The lady, however, gazed for fome 
informed the lady that [ would dif- time with the utmoit complacency ; 
penfe with the ceremony of itrip- and at laft turning to me with the 
ping, and immecciately prefenied moft fatisfied {mile faid, fhe never 
my giais to her view. could think fhe had been half fo 

As when a firtt-rate beauty, after handfome. 
having with dificulty efcaped the. Upon her difmiffion a lady of dif- 
{mall pox, reviiits her ‘favourite tinétion was relu&tautly hawled 
mirror, that mirror which had re- along to the glafs by. her hafband ; 
peated the fiattery of every lover, in bringing her forward, as he came 
and even added force tothe com- firtt to the giafs himielf, his mind 
pliment ; expecting to fee what appeared tinétured with immoderate 
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jealoufy, and I was going to re- 
roach him for wfing her with fuch 
everity ; but when the lady came 
to prefent herfelf, I immediately 
retracted ; for alas it was feen 
that he had bat toomuch reafon for 
his fufpicions. 
he next was a lady who ofually 
teized all her acquaintance in de- 
firing to be told oi her faults, and 
then never mended any. Upon ap- 
proaching the glafs, I could readily 
erceive vanity, aficctation, and 
Daic other ill-looking biots on her 
mind ; wherefore by my advice fhe 
immediately fet about mending. But 
1 could eafily find fhe was nor ear- 
neftin the work ; for as fhe repaired 
them on one fide, they generally 
broke out on another. Thus, af- 
ter three or four attempts, fhe be- 
gan to make the ordinary ule of the 
plafs, in fettling her_hair. 
The company now made room 
for a woman o qragning who ap- 
roached with a flow pace and a {o- 
emn. countenance, which, for her 
own fake, I could wifh had been 
cleaner. Sir,..cried the lady, 
fiourifhing her hand, which held a 
inch of fauff, I fhall be enraptured 
y having prefented to my. view a 
mind with which Lhave {0 long ftu- 


_died to be acquainted: but, in order 


to give the fex a proper example, 
I muit init, that. all the company 
be permitted to look over my fhou]. 
der.” 


I bowed affent, and prefent- 


Ang. the glafs, fhewed the lady a 


4mind.by.no means fo fair as the had 
expected to fee. il-mature, il! 


mae pride, and {pleen, were too 


ible to, be miftaken. Noshing 
could be mote amuiing. than, the 
mirth of her female companichs 
who had looked ager hee fhoulder. 
They had hated her from the begin- 
Ainge and now the apartment éc- 
Shoed witha univerial liek No- 
ANG but an foreitude like hex’s 
could have withitood their raillery : 
fhe ftood i 





ut however; and when 


the, bur was exhaulted, with great 
tranquility fhe affured the compary, 
thatthe whole was 4 deceptio vifus, 
and that fhe was too well acquainted 
with her own mind to believe any 
falfe reprefentations from another. 


‘Thus faying, the setired with a ful- 
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‘> 
len fatisfaction, refolved not to 
mend her faults, but to write a cri- 
ticifm on the mental reflector. 

I mui own, by this time I began 
mylelf to fufpea this fidelity of my 
mirror ; for as the ladies appeared 
at leaft to. have the merit of rifing 
early, fince they were up at five, 
was amazed to find nothing of this 
good quality pictured upon their 
minds in the reflection ; [ was re- 
folved therefore to communicate 
my fufpicions to a lady, whofe in- 
telleétaal countenance appeared 
more fair than any of the reli, not 
having above feventy-nine {pots in 
all, befides flips and fcibles. ‘I 
own, young woman, faid I, that 
there are fome virtues upon that 
mind of your’s; but there ts ftill 
one which I do not fee reprefented = 
I mean that of rifine bettmes tn the 
morning ; I fancy the glafs faife in 
that particular.” ‘The young !ady 
{miled at my firplicity; ard, with 
a bluth, confeffed, that fe and the 
whole company had ‘been up all 
night gaming. : 

hus much of my dream 1 dif- 
tinétly remember; the refit was 
filled with chimeras, ‘enchanted 
caltles, and flyirg dragons as ufval. 
As you, my dear Fum Hoam, are: 
particularly verfed in the interpre- 
tation of thofe midnight warnings, 
what pleafure fhould I find 19 your 
explanation : but that our diftance 
prevents; | make no doubt, how- 
ever, but that from my defcription 
you will, very much’ venerate the 
good qualities of the Englith ladies 
tn general, fin¢e dreams, you know, 
20 always by contrariess 


A View of Porirreat Let- 
TERS which have appeared in the 
Pusiic PaPERrs. 


Nii Scjanas, in the Public Ad- 
vertiicr, fays, “ It gives me 
the deepeit concern, asa friend to 
our @xcellent contticution, and 2 
zealOus advocate for the honour of 
Old England, to hear from all quar- 
térs, that our timid and ill-jadging 
Miniftets intend to give way to the 
tumultuous Ainericans, and facri- 
fice the Sramp-Act to the un- 
reafonable prejudices of a licentious 
K 2 and 








































and turbulent mob. Itis not diffi- 
Cult to aflign the motives that have 
1oduced them to come to fo fhame- 
ful a refolution ; which can be only 
thefe, to protraé the dangers that 
threaten us, and fecure to them- 
felves, for a few months Jonger, the 
dear enjoyment of place and power. 
They and themfelves furrounded on 
all fides by difficulties, with which 
they have neither fkill, nor {pirit, 
nor ftrength to encounter : They 
dare not try violent and compulfive 
meafures, as they are fenfible of 
their own weaknefs and impotence, 
and confcious that they are neither 
{upported by the favour of their 
prince, nor the confidence of the 
people. In this cafe what can they 
do? ‘They are unwilling to give up 
the reias of power into the hands of 
thofe, who have experience and 
ability to couduct them properly ; 
a in ome refpect of the true 
Englifo bred, that having once 
faiicued their fangs, they will fuffer 
themielves to be cut off limb b 
limb, before they will let go their 
hold. If it is to this rapacioufnefs 
and avidity for lucre, that we mutt 
Jmpute the timorous and palliaiiog 
meafures, which they intend to par- 
iye, in relation to our attairs in 
America, they will fuffer the laws 
of their country to be rejected, the 
power and authority of Parliament 
infulted, and the future fafety, 
peace, and profperity of the kin 
dom endangered, if not ruined for 
ever, rather than acknowledge their 
own weaknefs and infuficiency, 
and relingaifh thofe go icm in the 
government, for which they are nei- 
ther qualified by nature nor educa- 
tion. 


Thofe of my readers, who are un- 


acquainted with the little tricks, ar- 
tifices, and windings of Minilters, 
may wonder perhaps how the pre- 
fent gentlemen fhould imagine that 
purfuing a fyftem, which 1s fo ap- 
parently prejudicial to the honour 
and intereft ot the nation, can be a 
a means of their evading the pre- 
fent florm, and continuing for fome 
time longer in their employments. 
They may rather think it fhould 
raife a {pirit of refentment and in- 
dignation againft them which would 
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overwhelm them with more fpeedy 
and certain deftruétion. But I muft 
beg leave to remark, that there are 
ways and means by which the Mi- 
nifters may, in a great ‘méafure, 
throw off the Odiuam from them- 
felves, and make shat appear to be 
done by compulfion and neceffity, 
which was in truth the refule of 
their own weaknefs and cowardice. 
Thus for inftance, how eafy is it, by 
means of artful and wicked Emiffa- 
ries, to perfuade the timorous, ig- 
norant, and credulous part of the 
nation, that theré is no other me- 
thod of appeafing the riotous Co- 
lonifts, but by repealing the Zax, 
which is the ftumbiing block of of- 
fence ; that violent meafures will 
only exafperate and drive them to 
actual and open rebellion , in which 
cafe the trade of this country will 
fuffer confiderably, all intercourfe 
betweer™ us and them will be cut 
off, and the body politic be de- 
prived of the wholefome circela- 
tion ef thofe juices, which fhe has 
hitherto derived, and « t hereafter 
expect, from her flourithing Colo- 
nies. Others, who are no‘ to be 
reafoned into {fo prepofterous a mea- 
fure, may be woo’d and won, by the 
fame means with which Japiter pre- 
vailed over Danae; and there is, 
amongtt the prefent junto, an old 
veteran in corruption, who, when 
the political hemi/phere is dark and 
cloudy, has the art of calling down, 
at acritical moment, a fhower of 
gold ; upon which, as experience 
teaches, the profpect will clear and 
brighten up vagy ityg var 

Thus partly by perfuafion, and 
partly by bribery, it will be no diffi- 
cult matter to procure Petitions and 
Addreffes in abundance ; and lam 
informed that the emiflaries of the 
prefent Minifiry, who have been 
tampering for fome time, in dif- 
ferent parts of the cee: Sag, have 
no great reafon to complain of their 
ill fuccefs in this particular. 

A Writer in the St. James’s Chro- 
nicle, who figns YW. fays, ‘* The 
marks Mr. G — left behind 
him, while he was in power, of dif- 
regard for the common Itberty, for 
I ieee he had not direét malice 
againit it, are not a few. ae of 
them 
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‘them have already been laid before 


the Public, fuch as fhewed them- 
felves in his money fchemes: But 
thefe are not all that ftain his cha- 
racter in the opinion of the world. 
He fignalized himfelf in two inftan- 
ces ot eminence, where the revenue 
was not concerned, if not as an ad- 
verfary, yet certainly not as a friend 
to England’s Liberties, if thofe, who 
are moft concerned in them, are any 
‘judges of the matter, and, for many 
reaions, they feem to be the fairett 
and bett. 

The firft of thefe inftances is the 
removal of two officers from their 
commands in the army without any 
military fault fo much as pretended 
to be committed by them. What 
fault then had they ? None, which 
caneven be furmifed, unlefs a judg- 
ment different from the minifter’s 
in parliamentary proceedings, and 
the refolution to fpeak, afld act by 
it there, is one, and one of fo deep 
a dye, that the men guilty of it are 


_ not fit to be foldiers a moment lon- 


er. That they loft their cockades 

ortheir opinions; that they were 
ftript of their livelihoods for their 
votes, is a point which admits of no 
doubt. ‘] hey were officers in par- 
liament, who were thus cafhicred, 
while all others remained fafe in 
their commiffions, as it is fit, as it is 
indeed neceffary they fhould, till 
proof is given of their ill behaviour 
to juftify their difmiifion. 

Mr. G. himfelf did in acertain 
place fays, ‘That he was an enemy 
to fuch removal of officers, left they 
fhould come off as ill as he did, who 
was thrown , into the utmoft confu- 
fion by a fimple bow of one of thefe 
removed officers, made refpeétfully 
low, in fiat denial of what he was 
faying : ‘Ihe H— burft intoa loud 
laugh: The Minifter’s friends 
joined in it as heartily as the reft, 
yielding to the fudden force of an 
mncident truely comick, at the fame 
time that ic did ferious honour to 
truth, which, by a gefture of the 
body only, unaccompanied with a 
fingle word, was able to abafh a 
hardened advancer of a fidhion, even 
while he was uttering it; and to 


thofe very men, whom he thonght» 
and who were defirous he fhould 
think them to be his greateit ad- 
mirers. 

However, he took heart again 
next year, and when an officer of 
the very firft diftinction was turned 
adrift ye employing his eloquence 
in the queftion of General Warrants 
on the fide of his Country’s Liber- 
ties, a fide he had often fupported 
before with his fword, Mr. G. bare- 
facedly fheltered the mneafure under 
the prerogative of the crown, as if 
there could be prerogative againft 
the eflential freedom of parliament. 
But prerogative ideas were then 
coming into fafhion. They were at 
all times, from their birth, rank in 
the Scot, vigorous in the Tory, and 
were ftriking root very fait in ba- 
ftard Whigs, as Mr. G—, and the 
late miniiters proved themfelves to 
be by almoit every aét of any confe- 
quence during their malignant ad- 
miniftration. 

The fault, and the punifhment, 
are often fet at a diftance from one 
another. Mr. G. may find it to be 
fo, and may {mart under a cenfure 
of the H—— this feffions for a doc- 
trine he advanced in a former, 
that, clofely examined, muft be 
deemed fubverlive of its freedom. 
It is not enough, that one of the dif- 
carded officers hac immediately a 
regiment procured him by the pre- 
fent miniliers, though a fair teftimo- 
ny of his integrity, and their own; 
or that the other is acting to his own 
honour, it is believed, and the Pub- 
lick’s, as one of the Secretaries of 
ftare, unlefs the avower of the dan- 
neg principle of their difmiffion 

rom the army is queftioned for it 
in the proper place. 

I do not pronounce Mr. G. to be 
the advifer of the injuftice done to 
them, tho’ cabinet whiipers at the 
time, favouring his importance, all 
gave him the credit of the advice: 
neither will I vouch for the truth of 
acommon ftory, that went about at 
the time, according to which he 
poorly difowned to Mr. C——vin 
private, that he had any fhare in the 

ublic mark of minifterial difplea- 


sender him ridiculous in the eyesof fure fixed upon him; yet both are 


generally 








generally believed, people’s opinion 
Felting upon grounds bat too pro- 

able, namely, the authoritative 
principles, manifefted in various 
inftances, and the very abject 
mind of the man every way dif- 
played. 

‘The great part Mr. G—< took 
in General Warrants, when it was 
moved in parliament, is a decifive 
proof, was there no other, of his 
want of good will towards Liberty. 
He laid himfelf out in alli his 
firencth of mifreprefentation and 
fophiltry, to protect warrants, which, 
if efablihed, left every man in 
Engianad at the mercy of Mini- 
iters. 

Bat the law has fince taken her own 
part, and by the voice of one of her 
chiefs, like herfelf firm, and ap- 
right, whofe very name. therefore 
hath the charm of mufic in ‘the ears 
of his countrymen, has pronounced 
thefe warrants to be arbitrary, ille- 
gal, and uncoaftitutional. England, 
ia this sefpect, lifts up her head 
again, which thefe execrable war- 
rants meant to keep for ever low. 
Bat they ate happily, funk them- 
felves into infignineante; a fate, 
that earlier overtook the juflly- 
hated Minilers, who iffued, and de- 
fended them ; . for itript of their 
places, they are reduced to their 
perioaal qualities ; that is, almott 
to nothing, or fomething worfe than 
nothing. m+ 

The, By-Stander, in. the Public 
Ledger, jays, addreffing himielf to 
the Miuniliry, on their taking in 


Le-—- —_—_ oc", “It'is ju ged 


by alliaven improper and jll-umed, 
injucicious, as it concerns your- 
feives, very, impolite and ungene- 
rous, as it sm a Ferigin, eheat 
foreigner amongit us: [Lis very in- 
ives with relpect fo craganes, 
as. you have thereby pelt Aingly 
' difeoveréd the faliity a preien- 
fon, wuh,which you have long en- 
deavoured to, delude the public, 


é& 140 gain popular efleem ;. proving 


banana a,poiibility of doubt, shar. 


Pitt neithey has, nor caa have 
any conmection. with thole, who 


have called to..a very high office, 
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and to the Council itfelf, a man 
who has been juftly figmatized by 
his king and his country ; with the 
infamy due to thofe who in the mo- 
ment of peril forfake that country’s 
honour. And can there be a man 
fo weak as to think that Mr. Pitt 
will ever fit at a council where L— 
G S——fits ? You might as well 
fuppofe that the verielt contradic- 
tious in nature would unite, and 
you may be certain that if fuch 
an event could happen, Mr. Pitt 
would thereby render himfelf an 
object of as much contempt to his 
countrymen as the German fugitive 
is, and ever will be. 

But, however injudicious this 
meafureis with re{pe¢t to yoarfelves, 
it mult always be judged extremely 
ill-timed, and an open affront to 
that illuftrious forcigner whofe he- 
roifm and intrepidity on the plains 
of Miny'en ae firnely contrafled by 
the conduct of the man whom you 
have thought fit to raife to honour. 
Could you not have deferted this 

romotion, at leat till the P—of 

—had left your kingdom, and not 
have prefented before bis immedi- 
ate fight fo dtrong a proof-of difte- 
ipe&t to him, aud of the high opi- 
nidn you have.of true valour? 

J£ you are defirous of your coun- 
trymen’s approbation ; 1f you with 
to obtain the eltcem of the pedple, 
and their acquiefence in your mea- 
fures, you could not have taken a 
ftep morelikely than theprefenttode- 
prive yourlelves wholly of thefe; you 
could not have taken 2 flep which 
could more entirely convince us, 
that you_are.wretchedly weak in 
your parliamentary conneftions, and 
want this Talker, (not Doer) to bel- 
low ;far you in the Tena aiid that 
(which ts a truth much noted by 
all) shinkimg men) you ate wholly 
under the influence of the Favourite, 
whole Itaunch friend and tutor you 
know L—G— always to have been ; 
nor.cam have any doubt that to 
this Favourite, as. influencing 
you, he owes his — 
im j—,--—-, and his place in the 
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SeELEcT Pieces of Porrry. 


The Caterpillar and Butterfly, a 
: Fable. 


HE morning blufht with vivid 
red, 
And night in fullen filence fied ; 
Sad Vhiiomel no more compiains, 
The lark begins his fprightly ftrains ; 
Light paints the fiow’rs of various hue, 
And fparkles in the pendant dew ; 
Life moves o’er ali the quicken’d green, 
And Beauty reigns, unrival’d queen. 
Green, as the leaf on which they lay, 
A caterpillar wak'd to day ; 
And lookt around, and chanc’d to fpy 
A leaf of more inviting dye. 
From where he lay, he crawl'd; and 
found 


‘The verdant fpot’s indented bound ; 


Stretcht from the verge, he ftrove to 
gain 

The neighb’ring leaf; but ftrove in 
vain, 

In that nice moment, prompt to fave, 

A brother-worm this warning gave. 

© ! turn, advent’rous as thov art, 

Nor hence, deceiv’d by hope, depart. 

What though the leaf that tempts thee, 
thows 

More tatteful food, more foft repofe ? 

What though, with brighter fpangles 


gay, 

Its dew reflects an early ray ? 

O ' think what dangers guard the prize ; 

© ! think what dangers ; and be wife! 

The pafs from leaf toleat forbear ; 

Behoid how high they wave in air ! 

And fhou!d ft thou fall, tromendous 
thought ! 

What ruin would avenge thy fault ! 

Thy mangl’d carcafe, writh’d with pain, 

Shall mark with blood the dufty plain. 

Then death, the dread of al! below, 

Thy with——alone can end thy woe. 

Untimely death ! for new to dic 

Is ne'er to rife a butterfly ! 

A butterfly! (the advent’rer cri’d 3) 

What's that? a bird, (his friend re. 
pli'd,) 

To which this reptile form fhall rife ; 

A welcome den’fon of the fkies ! 

The joyful feafon Time fhall bring : 

He bears it on his rapid wing, 

An age there is, when all our kind 


And fhould thy friend this age attain, 
( With hatte the worm repi:'d again, ) 
Say what affurance canft theu give, 
That I with birds a bird fhali live ? 
For could I truftthy pleating tale, 
No wanton wiih fhould e'er prevail s 
For what that worms obtain, can vie 
With blifs of birds that wing the fky ? 
Believe my words (the advifer faic) 
Words by no private int’ref paid, 
Not on thy life or death depend 
My pleafure or my pain attend ! 
Like thee, to ali the future blind, 
] knew not wings for worms defign’d, 
Till laft yon fun’s afcending light 
Remov’d the dufky fhades of night. 
Soon as his rays, from heav'n fublime, 
Shone. on that leaf you with to climb; 
That leaf, which fhades, in earlieft 
hours, 
This iefs confpicuoys fpot of ours ; 
Surpriz’d, a lovely form I faw, 
That toucht me with delight and awe ; 
*Twasnear; and while my leoks be- 
tray’d 
My wonder, thus the ftranger faid : 
If, .view’d by thee with wond’ring 
eyes, 
My graceful fhape and vari'd dyes ; 
New wonder fill prepare to feel, 
Amazing truths my words reveal: 
For know, like thine my humble birth ; 
Like thee, I crawl’d a worm on earth, 
Ah ! mock me not, faid |, nor feek 
A worthiefs triumph o’er the weak. 
Canft thou thy form with down o’eripread, 
By nature crown’d thy regal head, 
Canft thou my reptile fhape have worn ? 
My reptile fhape, of all the fcorn ! 
Hait thou! whofe gorgeous wings dif 
play 
Each. vari’d tint that drinks the day, 
More bright than drops of orient dew, 
More gay than flow'rs.of gaudieit hue ; 
With purple edg’d, and fring’d with 
gold 
Like light, too fplendid to behold ! 
Hath thou an an abject worm, hke me, 
Crawl'd prone onearth ? It cannot be. 
QO! ceafe thy doubts, the ftranger 
cri’d : 
To faith thy happinefs alli’d.— 
Not thrice the morn thefe eyes have 
view'd, 





Difdains the ground, and mounts the %ince genial {pring my life renew'd, 


wind! 


frem 





g0 

From death-like flambers wak'd, I 
found 

A guardian-fheil inveft me round : 

The circling thield ] broke ; nor knew 

How long my fafety thence I drew ; 

But foon perceiv’d, and knew the f{pot, 

Where once, a worm, I fixt my lot. 

The paft with wonder toucht my breaft : 

More wonder ftill, the now impreft, 

With pleafure mixt !—the pleafure grew 

At ev'ry thought, at ev'ry view. 

Transform’d, my unknown pow’r I 
cry ; 

I wave my wings, I rife, I fly! 

Enraptur’d with the blifsful change, 

From field to field I wantom range ; 

From fiow’r te flow’r, from tree to tree, 

And fee whate’er I with to fee; 

Now lide along the dafi’d ground, 

Now wheel in wanton circles round ; 

Now mount aloft, and fport in air, 

Tranfported, when I will, and where, 

Still prefent to whate’er invites, 

Each moment brings me new delights, 

Nor fear allays the joy I know, 

The dangers fcorn’d that lurk below. 

No trampling hoof, my former dread, 

Can cruth me, mangied, to the dead, 

Felli man himfelf purfues, in vain, 

My fportive circuit o’er the plain, 

He faid: and, raptur’d with the 

thought, 

New charms his bright’ning plumage 
caught ; 

He clapt his wings; his rapid flight 

} trac’d with fond-defiring fight, 

Q glorious ftate! referv’d to this, 

O! ritk net life for reptile biifs. 

O ! catch the glowing with from me ; 

The fame the blifs referv'd for thee: 

Defift from ev'ry rath defign; 

And beauty, plumes, and wings are 
thine. 

He ceaft: th’ advent’rer thus repli’d: 

By thee the fanci’d change be tri’d: 

The now is mine, the now alone ; 

The future fate’s-.a dark unknown ! 

‘To Nature’s voice my ears incline ; 

All-lovely, loving, all-divine ! 

To jay the courts, the points the way, 

And chides this cold, this dull delay. 

Farewell ; let Hope thy blifs fupply, 

And count thy gains with Fancy’s eye : 

Be thine the wings that time fhall fend, 
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Believing and obliging friend ! 

He faid ; and {neering fly difdain, 

The neighb’ring leaf attempts to gain, 

He falls—all bruis’d on earth he hes ; 

Too late repents, and groans, and dies, - 


. His friendly monitor, with care, 


Avoids each pleafure-baited {nare, 
Falfe pleafure! falfe, and fatal too! 
Superior joys he keeps in view. 

They come--the genial {pring fupplies 
The wings he hop'd, and lo! he flies ! 
Taftes ali that fummer-funs prepare, 
And all the joys of earth and air. 


4 Morninc Hyrmy. 


N Thee, each morning, O my 
God, 
y 


waking thoughts attend, 
In whom are founded all my hopes, 
In whom my withes end. 
My fou] in pleafing wonder loft, a 
Thy boundlefs love furveys, ; 
And fir’d with grateful zeal prepares 
Her facrifice of praife. 


Thou lead’ft me through the maze of 


& 


fleep, 
And bring’ ft me fafe to light ; 
And with the fame paternal care 
Conduct’ft my fteps till night, 


When ev'ning: flumbers prefs my ¢ 
With thy protection ble, se 
In peace and fafety I commit 
My weary limbs to reft, 
My fpirit, in thy hands fecure, 
Fears no approaching il]; 
For whether waking or afleep, 
Thou, Lord, art with me ftill, 


What fit return canft thou, my foul, 
Make to Almighty pow'r 

For fo much goodnefs, fo much love ! 
Such mercies, ev’ry hour ? 


I'\l daily to th’ aftonifht world 
His wond’rous aéts proclaim ; 

A@s | that will move each grateful heart 
With me to biefs his name, 


At morn, and noon, and night will I 
bg ga work purfue ; 

And him alone will praife, to whom 
Our praife alone is due, 








